



























In his innovative Pictures from Home, California 
photographer Larry Sultan brings together family 
photographs - including both memorabilia and his 
own pictures - and the voices of his father and 
mother commenting on those photographs and their 
lives. Part family album, part visual novella, 
the book explores complicated, emotional issues 
about the nature of photography that are side¬ 
stepped by most photographic books. It is a work 
produced in a time when many serious photogra¬ 
phers feel the need to take into account the vast 
quantity of imagery that our culture produces and 
not merely strive to do personal work independent 
of it. 

Transplanted in 1949 from Brooklyn to Los Ange¬ 
les, Sultan’s family measures its progress by 
conventional benchmarks that define postwar 
America’s aspirations: the birth of children; the 
achievement of financial security; a progression 
of suburban houses; his father's climb up the 
corporate ladder; his mother’s growing need for a 
life outside the house. Eventually, the family 
faces the painful realities of aging, narrowing 
options, and calcifying relationships. 

The photographs tell these stories in a height¬ 
ened, almost operatic, manner. Stills that Sultan 
has culled from home movies present a West both 
mythic and pastoral, expressed in a visual lan¬ 
guage alive with symbols of journeying, rebirth, 
and growth. Snapshots, with their awkward fram¬ 
ing. convey a feeling of sweet intimacy. The 
image of Sultan’s father, as presented in corpo¬ 
rate reports and other publicity material, gives 
us a public man. A remarkable series of portraits 
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Chapter One 


The house is quiet. They have gone to 
bed, leaving me alone, and the elec¬ 
tric timer has just switched off the 
living-room lights. It feels like the 
house has settled in and finally 
turned on its side to fall asleep. 

Years ago I would have gone through my 
mother’s purse for one of her ciga¬ 
rettes and smoked in the dark. It was 
a magical time that the house was mine. 

Tonight, however, I’m restless. 

I sit at the dining-room table; rummage 
through the refrigerator. What am I 
1ooking for? 
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All day I’ve been scavenging, poking around in rooms 
and closets, peering at their things, studying them. I 
arrange my rolls of exposed film into long rows and 
count and recount them as if they were loot. There are 
twenty-eight. 

I can hear my mother snoring through the closed 
bedroom door. Without my asking, she has left a Valium 
tablet for me. It is sitting on the bathroom counter, 
next to a full glass of water. I don’t sleep well here. 
The pillow is too high and spongy, the sheets polyester, 
the blanket too thin. I wake up in the middle of the 
night filled with the confusion of motels. This is not 
my house. 

The house where I grew up was sold long ago. Of the 
three houses that they have lived in since they moved to 
California from Brooklyn, this one, with its twenty- 
foot cathedral ceilings and Italian tile floor, is the 
least alive for me. At the same time, it seems to have a 
life of its own: the radio turns itself on in the morn¬ 
ing with the sprinklers; the lights go on in the evening 
and turn themselves off at eleven. Everything is under 
control. 

Sitting finally on the couch in the dark living 
room, I begin to sink. I feel chills moving up my back 
and along my arms. I become sensitive to night sounds: 
the stirring of the dog, the refrigerator, a neighbor’s 
car and automatic garage door, my parents in their 
bedroom. My body seems to grow smaller, as if it is 
finally adjusting itself to the age I feel whenever I’m 
in their house. It’s like I’m releasing the air from an 
inflatable image and shrinking back down to an essential 
form. Is this why I’ve come here? To find myself by 
photographing them? 
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Every few months I visit, loaded down with camera gear 
and ideas for pictures. It takes a day or two for most 
of these ideas to seem strained or foolish and then I’m 
left with cases of unexposed film and a feeling of 
desperation. I bargain with my father, trading him hours 
of weeding in his garden for minutes of his time posing 
for me. When I finally begin to photograph him, I feel 
so anxious that I retake the same pictures I made years 
ago. After a few days of this I become so distracted 
that I miss most of the wonderful, daily things and 
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instead I begin to act like an anthropologist or a cop - 
photographing shoes, papers, the surfaces of dressers. 
Evidence. It’s only when I give up trying to make pic¬ 
tures and begin to enjoy the time spent with them that 
anything of value ever happens. 

The other day my father asked me, “What do you do 
with all those pictures that you make? You must have 
thousands of them by now.” When he takes pictures, he 
has the entire roll printed and keeps all of the three- 
by-five- inch prints in envelopes that one day he plans 















to put into albums. A few years ago he presented me and 
my two brothers with scrapbooks filled with pictures 
that he had made of us over the years. Our snapshot 
biographies. 

I tell him that most of my photographs aren’t very 
interesting and so I just file the negatives away in 
boxes. 

He can’t believe it. “You shoot thirty rolls of film 
to get one or two pictures that you like. Doesn’t that 
worry you?” He has a knack for finding the sore spot. 


“No, I love making pictures, even if most of the 
results are lousy.” The real issue is that many of the 
pictures that I do like trouble me more than all the 
ones that are filed away. I worry that they will trouble 
him as well. 

I remember arguing with my him over fifteen years 
ago about a photograph I made of my mother. It was a 
very simple and direct picture of her standing in front 
of a sliding glass door holding a cooked turkey on a 
silver platter. He accused me of creating an image that 















had less to do with her than with my own stereotypes of 
how people age. I argued that our conflicting notions 
about who mom is and how she should be represented are 
based on our different relationships to her. She is my 
mother but his wife. I pointed out that in almost every 
picture of her that he has taken she is posed like a 
model selling one thing or another. 

“Look.” I said, “I don’t see her in that way, I 
don’t glamorize her with my photographs and that’s why 
you claim that the pictures undermine her vitality. It’s 
your image of her vitality that they counter.” 

“All I know is that you have some stake in making 
us look older and more despairing than we really feel,” 
he answers. “I really don’t know what you are trying to 
get at.” 

I can remember when I first conceived of this project. 

It was in 1982 and I was in Los Angeles visiting my 
parents. One night, instead of renting a videotape, we 
pulled out the box of home movies that none of us had 
seen in years. Sitting in the living room, we watched 
thirty years of folktales - epic celebrations of the 
family. They were remarkable, more like a record of 
hopes and fantasies than of actual events. It was as if 
my parents had projected their dreams onto film emul¬ 
sion. I was in my mid-thirties and longing for the 
intimacy, security, and comfort that I associated with 
home. But whose home? Which version of the family? 

When I began to photograph, I thought of this work 
as a portrait of my father. In many ways, I still do. I 
can remember the peculiar feeling I had looking at the 
first pictures that I made of him. I was recreating him 
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and, like a parent with an infant, I had the power to 
observe him knowing that I would not be observed myself. 
Photographing my father became a way of confronting my 
confusion about what it is to be a man in this culture. 
Unaware of deeper impulses, I convinced myself that I 
wanted to show what happens when - as I interpreted my 
father’s fate - corporations discard their no-longer- 
young employees, and how the resulting frustrations and 
feelings of powerlessness find their way into family 
relations. These were the Reagan years, when the image 
and the institution of the family were being used as an 
inspirational symbol by resurgent conservatives. I 
wanted to puncture this mythology of the family and to 
show what happens when we are driven by images of suc¬ 
cess. And I was willing to use my family to prove a 
point. 

What drives me to continue this work is difficult 
to name. It has more to do with love than with sociol¬ 
ogy, with being a subject in the drama rather than a 
witness. And in the odd and jumbled process of working 
everything shifts; the boundaries blur, my distance 
slips, the arrogance and illusion of immunity falters. I 
wake up in the middle of the night, stunned and an¬ 
guished. These are my parents. From that simple fact, 
everything follows. I realize that beyond the rolls of 
film and the few good pictures, the demands of my 
project and my confusion about its meaning, is the wish 
to take photography literally. To stop time. I want my 
parents to live forever. 






















Chapter Two 


My father is the kind of guy who could have 
gotten all the girls that I spent my adoles¬ 
cence yearning for. According to my mother, 
he was a real ladies’ man, a charmer. He had 
sweet good looks with a hint of melancholy 
in his eyes that made him seem vulnerable. He 
looked to her like a young Frank Sinatra, a 
fact confirmed by early snapshots. Now he 
reminds my friends of Johnny Carson, or an 
actor playing the role of corporate execu¬ 
tive. Throughout his life he has had the kind 
of face that always looks like someone fa¬ 
mous. There is a picture of him, a softly 
lit, professional portrait, that he signed 
for my mother when they were first dating. 

On the back of the picture is a stamped warn¬ 
ing that the user must obtain rights for 
reproduction and give proper credit to the 
Black Box Modeling Agency. I can remember 
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being dazzled when I first turned the picture 
over and read this. 

Not long ago I rediscovered an eight-by- 
ten-inch photograph of myself that is quite 
different from this one of my father. It was 
made when I was in my early teens. Like the 
one of my father, my face fills the frame. 

I’m smiling at the camera, my short hair wet 
from swimming. In the photograph, my mouth 
has been violently scratched out with a blue 
ballpoint pen. I remember marking on the 
picture a year or two after it was made, when 
it became painfully clear that the large 
holes in the front of my mouth, caused by my 
baby teeth falling out, would remain large 
holes. Due to some genetic message, I was 
missing four of my permanent teeth. I tried 
to compensate for this by developing, or 
trying to develop, a seductive personality. 
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Mine was a collage of personalities and themes i 
taken from various television shows. I was Tim Tyler I 
of the Ivory Patrol. Spin from “The Mickey Mouse 
Club.” Robbie from “My Three Sons.” I made up stories 
about losing my teeth in a bad fight. I shaved my 
head to try to look tough, and at different times 
considered changing my name to Spike, Butch, or Rod. 

It has taken me years to remember, or to admit 
to myself, that included in this repertoire of 
fictional selves was my father, or at least some 
younger version of him. I usually pictured him (me) 
standing off to the side of the school yard, leaning 
against the wall, wearing a clean white T-shirt 
stretched loose around the neck, looking real good 
without having to think about it or try too hard. 

A loner, but one by choice, with extraordinary power 
over pretty girls. I was different from the rest of 
the guys, more soulful, perhaps a little wounded, 
with depth and a capacity for great tenderness. 

He may have been Frank Sinatra to my mother, but to 
me he was James Dean. 

You know, I have to laugh. It gets me. You guys with 
your psychiatrists and your tough childhoods. It 
gets me the way you need someone to blame. Your older 
brother asked me once, “Dad, did you ever beat me I 
when I was a kid?” I have to scratch my head about 
unhappy childhoods. But I’ll tell you this: he’s 
too hard on his kids. He’s trying to make them into J 
gentlemen. I mean, your mother really dressed you 1 
guys well, but behind those nice clothes it was all 
right to be kids. After all, you were kids. You 
build a small corral and the horse is going to kick 1 
it down. 
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When I ivas a kid, they called me and my brother 
the incorrigibles. I was smoking when I was six 
years old. Don’t ask me why or how I’d get them, 
but I’d have a butt in my mouth as soon as I 
left the house. And it built on itself the way 
it does with kids. You know, you start acting 
like the thoughts people have of you. We weren’t 
bad kids, just a little wild. But we certainly 
weren’t anyone’s but my mother’s favorite kids. 

I had these cousins Larry and Shirley. Well, he 
played the violin at a real early age and he had 
that white skin that looks like the wind will 
blow it red, rough it up in a few minutes. They 
all loved him and her, all the aunts and uncles. 

And that’s who we lived with after my father died - 
relatives. My uncle Ben took my mother, brother, 
and me in. We lived in an apartment with my grand¬ 
parents and two uncles. Burt and I would have to 
stay inside with heavy curtains drawn, musty 
rooms full of European smells. 

In the evening it was shh, shh, shh. We 
weren’t allowed to make a sound. Not even a 
whisper. After my father died, that’s all there was 
. . . shh, shh, shh. There were times I would just lie on 
the cool floor and listen to the adults murmuring, walking in 
to the kitchen, setting something down. That would soothe me. Just 
lying there, letting myself feel the vibrations and the sounds coming 
up from the cool floor, adults in the next room carrying out their 
lives. They are all dead now. 

At first, after my father died, though, we stayed in our old 
apartment and the janitor would look after us during the day while my 
mother was at work. After almost a year, it became too difficult for 
her and she was forced to send us to the Hebrew Sheltering and Guardian 
Society in Pleasantville, New York. 
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He called it P. Ville. It was an orphanage and it looked 
like the word orphanage sounds: high walls - they seemed 
like thirty feet high - and fences with cyclone wire 
mesh. It was for problem kids as well as for orphans, 
not unlike a reform school. In my barracks there were 
twenty-five kids, twenty-five bunks, and a house 
mother. Her name was Belle Melzina and she was married 
to a famous nightclub performer named Joe Melzina. That 
made my mother feel better about having to send us 
there. She felt that we were in good hands, but it 
turned out that Belle was a real tough cookie. 

Do you know how they got food in there? I saw it 
once. These trucks would pull up and a big guy would 
hand-truck in these huge cans of gruel-like stuff. It 
was difficult to even name what you were eating; it was 
generic. Food, that's what it was called. Nothing fresh, 
just these large cans of food. 

The only relief from that stuff was on Friday 

nights, the Sabbath. It was our 
big night, and as a ritual we 
would be served hot dogs and 
sponge cake for dinner. I can 
still smell those hot dogs. Hhat a 
prize, and it was booty for all 
kinds of betting and bartering. 

But if you lost a bet, it was like 
losing a weekend or Christmas. 

I That’s how important those hot 
dogs were to us. 

In the end, our Friday night 
feasts provided them with one more 
way to control us. On Friday 



afternoons the inspections of the living quarters were 
conducted by the cottage mother. She would come into our 
barracks with this white glove on and would snake it 
around. If she found any dust or dirt, that glove was like 
an evening glove that we had soiled. That’s the look, like 
we had spilled our filth onto her dress. Hell, we scrubbed 
and cleaned and straightened up all day. She’d walk in 
very quickly, her legs moving one way and her arms an¬ 
other, like she was marching off to war. You would never 
know where she would strike, but this look would come over 
her face - you know, like a cartoon character with a light 
bulb going on in her brain. And then do you know what she 
would do? She’d walk over to the stairwell and run this 
white-gloved finger under one of the stairs, and if it 
came up gray she would coldly stare at the spoiled finger 
and then angrily point it at us. That pointed finger meant 
no hot dog or sponge cake. It felt to all of us like she 
just stuck that dirty gloved finger into our mouths. 

He tells me that he was chased by black kids as he left 
the school yard to return to the orphanage. They chased 
him every day. I can see him running into the night. In my 
imagination, he is wearing knickers and a white shirt and 
tie. I see him from behind, running down tree-lined 
streets and past ruined cement buildings lit up by search¬ 
lights. He runs holding a rumpled paper lunch bag. The mob 
of kids is thick and slow; he never gets caught. He keeps 
running even when he is no longer being chased, running 
through some magical version of New York, suburban Los 
Angeles grafted onto Harlem. Wrecking balls are tearing 
down schools and huge cranes are erecting shopping malls. 

My father runs through time. 


My mother tells me almost nothing about her childhood. 
There was a big house in Passaic, New Jersey. There was a 
favorite tree that would blow wildly in early summer. 
There are no pictures of it. Her father owned a cigar 
business and she worked for him. She wrapped cigars for 
her father. I love the way that sounds. There are few 
images of him. I don’t even know his name, but sometimes 
I can see her. She is sitting on a stool with her skinny 
legs and white-socked feet hanging down the sides, twist¬ 
ing her slight body as she reaches around to a side table 
on which there is a large bowl full of tobacco leaves. 
With delicate fingers she takes a long leaf wrapper, and, 
as she turns back to the large table in front of her, she 
stops in mid-movement and looks up at me. That’s the 
essential movement: a slow lifting of the head - and 
those brown eyes. It is a look that seems so familiar to 
me but one that she is careful to conceal. It is the look 
of someone who is frightened of silence, of being left 
alone. The question on her face is also a silent command: 
“Do you love me?” 

Last year, at our annual family reunion at Lake Tahoe, I 
sneaked into their bedroom while my mother was taking her 
afternoon nap. I stood by the door for several minutes to 
be sure that she was asleep and then carefully tiptoed 
over to the bed. She was lying on her stomach with her 
head turned toward me. I was so apprehensive of waking 
her that I breathed in rhythm with her. Standing at the 
foot of the bed, I realized that I had never seen the 
underside of her foot. I had my camera, so I photographed 
it. I could see the slight grass stains from walking 
barefoot that morning to the lake. 


I wanted to photograph it again and again, to use up an 
entire roll of film. Then it struck me that she was not 
really asleep, that her breathing, like mine, was con¬ 
trolled. We were co-conspirators. Just as I was secretly 
photographing, she was secretly awake. 

She felt me looking. 

































Chapter Three 


A snapshot of them together at a resort, dated - on the back - July 20, 1940, 
not quite one year after they were married. He is wearing shorts and is stand¬ 
ing shirtless next to my mother, with his arm around her, his hand firmly 
holding her shoulder. She is also in shorts, with a halter top that exposes a 
few inches of her stomach, sitting on the arm of a metal chair, leaning into 
my father with her arm around his waist. It appears that she is gently pulling 
him toward her. 

It is a casual photograph, in which their smiles seem genuine and their 
bodies relaxed. What interests me about the picture, other than the beauty of 
their bodies and the fact that they are younger here then I am now, is the way 
my mother is posing her left leg. Like a model wearing an invisible pair of 
very high heels, the weight of her poised leg is awkwardly balanced on the ball 
of her pointed foot. It is a pose meant to be graceful and alluring. It is a 
pose that appears in most of the pictures that my father has made of my mother 
over the past fifty-one years. 
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It was Sunday afternoon. I went to visit my best 
friend, Lil Schneck, who lived in Brooklyn. It was a 
hot, muggy day, and we decided to go to Brighton Beach. 
It was beautiful at the beach, and we were taking it 
all in, you know, strolling arm in arm along the board¬ 
walk toward Coney Island, when I looked down and saw 
some fellows standing in the stairway that goes down to 
the sand. They were looking at us, and we stopped for a 
moment and looked down at them. They were kind of cute, 
and we must have looked cute to them, at least we 
thought we did. Well, one of these guys looked really 
good. He had on a checkered sportcoat and I noticed 
that it was missing a button and there was a safety pin 
in its place. So I walked over to him and said, “Do you 
need someone to sew your button?” Well, that broke the 
ice and we all started to talk. 

After a while they asked us if we wanted to get a 
soda, so we went and got a soda with them, and later 
they wanted to show us their so-called clubhouse. It 
was really kind of a nothing place, a little dreary if 
anything, but I couldn’t help asking myself how many 
girls your father had brought there. I don’t remember 
what else happened, except that later that night when 
he found out that I lived in New Jersey, he tried to 
give me the brush-off. He wasn’t going to be bothered 
with anyone who lived with her mother in New Jersey. I 
assured him it was no big deal, that I worked on Wall 
Street and visited Lil in Brooklyn almost every week¬ 
end. So we made a date. We were going to get together 
exactly two weeks from that day. He came and called for 
me at Lil’s house and brought a friend along for Lil. 

We all went to a movie. 






















So we started dating. It wasn’t a regular thing, because 
he was somewhat unpredictable. He had a wild side, but at 
other times he could be shy and hidden, almost withdrawn. 

Hell, after a while he came out to meet my mother in New 
Jersey. He took the train in because he didn’t have a car. 
Later that night we went to a basketball game and then to 
Meadowbrook to hear Frank Sinatra. When I asked my mother 
what she thought she said, "He seems like a nice Gentile boy.’’ 

I said, “Ha, he’s a Jew, really. He’s been BarMitzvahed.” 

“Honey, he’s lying to you.’’ She refused to believe it. 

The entire time we were going out she insisted I was dating 
a non-Jew. When we were planning on getting engaged and 
his mother was coming over for dinner, I thought that would 
convince her. I remember that we had an enjoyable evening 
together, but after they left my mother turned to me and 
said, “His mother’s not a Jew, not by a long shot. They are 
just kidding us.” Mho knows; maybe it was her way of voicing 
disapproval. 

Anyway, even from the beginning we had our ups and 
downs. He would get together and then break up. He was fool¬ 
ing around and I knew it. He had a friend that he hung around 
with and they were always playing around with a lot of girls. 
Your father was the kind of guy that always had a girl on 
the line, waiting in the wings as a backup if anything went 
sour. A lover boy. After a while I would get fed up and would 
refuse to see him. 

I worked on Hall Street as a switchboard operator for 
a brokerage house and he worked down the street selling 
clothes at Roger Kent’s, so it was hard not to occasionally 
run into each other. Sometimes we would get together after 
work for a drink. Back and forth, back and forth. For four 
years it was like that. 
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During one of our better times we de¬ 
cided to open a joint bank account and save 
our money for a trip or to plan for a future 
together. Me saved for some time, a year or 
so, and then something happened. I forget 
what it was, probably just more of the same, 
but whatever it was I had had it and walked 
into the bank and withdrew all of the money. 
I took the train to New Jersey and went to 
a resort called Laurel in the Pines. I met 
this movie actor there. I wish I could remem 
ber his name. Anyway, I had a great time, 
and when I got back to New York I thought, 
“To hell with this, who needs it?” and I 
moved down to Greensboro, North Carolina, 
to work for my sister’s husband. 

Haime had a dress shop and I had a ball. 
It was the time of my life. I would wear 
all the clothes - you know, tuck the price 
tag into the dresses when I’d wear them and 
then return them to the rack. There was a 
university there, Duke University, and so 
there were plenty of guys. The best part 
was that in the summer there were golf tour¬ 
naments, and the town would be loaded with 
world-class golfers. My sister Teme came 
and spent the summer, and we were going 
out every night with a different golfer. I 
even had a date with Sam Snead. 




We7 7, it had been a year since I saw your father. 
Me wrote letters but that was it. Finally he decided to 
come down and visit. After a day or two he said, “Okay, 
come back to New York and we’ll get married.” That’s 
what he said: “Come on back.” And I did. 

Just before we were to be married my father died, 
and it changed everything. It would have been inappro¬ 
priate to have a large wedding right after he passed 


away, so we altered our plans. I gave up a lot of dreams 
of what my wedding would be. It was just a simple family 
wedding in Brooklyn. I don’t think I even dressed as a 
bride. 

Maybe I was disappointed. It’s all a blur. But I 
do remember this: when we were walking to the car that 
was going to take us to this hotel in Manhattan, I felt 
the breeze blow right through me - this warm October 











breeze -all over my arms. I watched it move through the 
trees and felt the chills as it moved through me. It was 
as if something was being taken from my body - maybe it 
was something that I was willing to give up - and I just 
let it blow away. Maybe it was just the anticipation and 
a warm breeze. I can still feel it. I would have looked 
really good in a long white dress and veil. 

I got pregnant just before Dad went into the ser¬ 


vice. We waited for five years to have Mickey. Money. 

Once a week Uncle Henry and Aunt Sadie would come 
over in the new car and we would all bundle up and drive 
to the Chinese restaurant on Queens Boulevard. That was 
our big night out - Sunday night dinner, watching our 
baby smear himself with Chinese food and throw most of 
the egg foo young onto the floor. Every single Sunday 
night. We were in heaven. 











Because the first child was delivered by caesar¬ 
ean section it was common medical practice at 
that time to deliver all subsequent children in 
the same manner. This enabled my mother to choose 
the date and approximate time of my birth. She 
chose July 13 as my birthday. She left the house 
early in the morning and with my father walked 
two miles to the hospital. There were taxis, 
neighbors’ or friends’ cars, or the bus, but they 
decided to walk with a small suitcase in hand 
through the side streets of Brooklyn. An early 
morning walk to have a baby. 

We walked two miles in hopes of having a girl. 

I don’t remember whose idea it was but it was 
worth a try. We figured that if it was a male 
we would walk the balls off of it. Obviously, 
it didn’t work. 
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Chapter Four 


What should I say? What do you want of me? You make things so much more complex 
than they really are. My life has been a life of surprises, of slowly finding 
out what I was capable of doing. Who would have thought that a kid who lived 
in an orphanage, a “dese and dem” kid, would ever end up as vice president of 
the Schick Safety Razor Company? 

You ask me about my as pi rations. Who could afford hopes and dreams? I was 
lucky to have a job. It's that simple. 

After the war I was working in a clothing store - I should say I was back 
selling clothes, because that's what I did before I went into the service. I 
got a job at Radio City Music Hall, at Edward Reed’s. The money wasn’t bad, 
but I hated the sweaty crowds on the Q train from Brooklyn; the city; having to 
make small talk with the customer - the whole thing. I’d stand around inside 
the store trying to look busy and I’d wait. That’s what you do inside a store 
as a retail salesman, you’re like a starfish in a tide pool waiting for a wave 
to bring you something to eat. And do you know who I was usually waiting for? 
Some Looky Loo to come in and kill time, ask me, “What do you have on sale that 
would fit a guy five foot eleven?” You spend all day waiting and that’s it. 
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And you think, “What difference does any of it make, 
except that I’ll go home at the end of the day, hungry 
as hell, and all I have is the feeling that I’m glad to 
be home, glad that one more day is over?’’ The next day 
I’m back standing around the store watching people 
outside, imagining myself in their lives and feeling 


about that, because I had to change my name - to John 
Sutton, a more suitable name for a salesman in an En¬ 
glish clothing store. 

You have no idea about prejudice until you pass 
yourself off as someone else, as one of them. Irving 
Sultan was a Jew, but John Sutton wasn’t. The stuff I’d 


trapped in my own. 


hear people say about Jews was hard to believe and even 


In the end I wasn’t very good at selling. It wasn’t 


harder to take. I wanted to punch people right in the 



really a matter of confidence; it doesn’t take a great 
deal of confidence to sell a suit. I lacked enthusiasm. 
It just wasn’t me. And there’s something quite literal 


nose, but where would that get me? I had a wife and two 
kids. So I had to accept their stupidity. The whole 
thing made me sick. 


Hear Row: Max Weisser, Herbert Steinberg, Richard Megerdichian, Martin Rieber, John R. Arctlff 
Jerome J, Hook, Donald Hoffner, Harry K. Nadell,. Harold Benway, Salvatore Benigno 

Middle Row: Duard Greathouse, Kenneth R. Hunter, Lillian Hingle, Paul Goldstein, Louise Green 

Bert Warm,- Rose Powers, Sigmund Darner, Selma I. Palter, Robert L. Doherty, 

Vladimir DeKanel, John P. Dohner 

Seated: Sally Baker, Ieonard B. Lesourd, Blanche Loforte, Directors Harold Hodgson * Irving Sultan 
Emma M. Casalena, Peter Vasilevsky, Deborah Spargo 

Absent: Helen Beckett, Henry Buff, Sylvia Buff, Joseph H. Butler, Franklyn S. Ferry, Ann Sofsky 
Dr. Seymour J. Fondiler, Don L. Friend, John R. Gentry, Walter Rowmen, Abraham Stein, 

Daniel Steinberg, Richard W. Waleh 


When I think about 
it, throughout my life I 
have been motivated primar¬ 
ily by dissatisfaction. I 
never really knew what I 
wanted to do with my life, 
but I’ve had strong feel¬ 
ings about what I didn’t 
want and I did know that I 
would have to improve 
myself to escape the cloth¬ 
ing store. College was out 
of the question - I was 
supporting my mother as 
well as my own family - so I 
decided to go to night 
school and enrolled in the 
Dale Carnegie Course, “How 
to Make Friends and Influ¬ 
ence People.’’ I’m not sure 
what drew me to that 



course, but I’ll tell you this: it had a big impact on 
my life. 

The Dale Carnegie program is all about learning to 
project yourself to other people, to develop confidence 
in your ability to think on your feet. This was all done 
through public speaking. I was not the most creative 
individual, and speaking extemporaneously didn’t come 
easily. But I really put myself into it. I would prac¬ 
tice all week, giving impromptu speeches throughout the 
apartment, talking to the walls, to your mother, and to 
your three-year-old brother. 

During the class we would have speech contests that 
were judged by prominent people. They were usually two- 
minute impromptu speeches on subjects like the United 
Nations, marriage as partnership, and the nature of 
success. What was really surprising was that I would win 
most of them. 

At the end of the course there was one individual 
who was selected to speak on a specific subject before 
the entire group. This was to maybe a thousand people, 
including Dale Carnegie himself. Well, I was the one 
from our group who was chosen. Was I scared? Christ, my 
palms were sweaty for days. I never knew I had the capac¬ 
ity to project myself, but there I was. And I did great. 

The following semester I was appointed with this 
other fellow - a stockbroker - to be the directors of our 
chapter of the course. Here I am, a crummy clothing 
salesman, and here are these professional people - 
doctors, lawyers, government people - coming to me for 
advice, seeking my counsel. It didn’t make any sense to 
me. I couldn’t put it together. Here is this guy who 
teaches others, who helps them develop themselves, and 


it’s the same guy who spends his time daydreaming in a 
clothing store wasting what little creativity he has on 
flattering jerks in ill-fitting suits. I felt like I 
was crazy. I wanted out, and the only way out was to 
leave and go West. 

Your mother’s sister Teme had been living in Los 
Angeles for some time. My brother Burt moved there 
right after he got out of the army - our mother had just 
died and there was no reason to stay in New York. And I 
was the one who pushed him to do it, telling him that I 
was going to move there and that he should go too. He 
actually did it, but all your mother and I would do is 
talk about it. We’d go in circles. I guess I just didn’t 
have the courage to quit my job. Then one night we were 
out at some friends’ house for dinner, and they were 
singing the praises of New York. I was bombed and really 
got into it. I can remember telling them, “What does 
this city hold for us? We live in an apartment house; we 
live in Brooklyn; I come down off the fourth floor and 
go into a subway to Manhattan and work all day and go 
back into the subway and go upstairs to a crummy two- 
and-half-bedroom apartment, and what do we have? In the 
summer, it’s too damn hot, and in the winter the kids 
freeze. What kind of existence is this?’’ All this crap 
about the Big Apple. Well, it didn’t mean anything to me 
then and it still doesn’t now. I’d rather go to Watts 
than to go to New York. 

Anyway, at dinner that night Millie Erdang’s father 
- maybe it was her mother - got tough with me and said, 
“Cut the talk. If you think it’s so great out West, why 
don’t you do something? Why don’t you go.’’ 

And I said, “Damn it, I will.” 
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And I made up my mind on 
the spot. It was one of the 
most difficult decisions I’ve 
ever made, but I quit my job 
and bought a one-way ticket on 
the sit-up train to Califor¬ 
nia. 

The ticket cost ninety-nine 
dollars. Everyone said, 

“You’ll be back. You’ll last a 
month or two, but you’ll be 
back.’’ I told them to kiss my ass. I knew I wasn’t ever 
coming back to New York. 

I left with one suitcase and a pocketful of names 
and phone numbers. You know, everyone knew someone who 
could get me a job in Los Angeles. On the train I met 
this guy who asked if I had family, and when I told him 
that I left all of you guys back in New York until I 
could find a job and that I was certain it would only 
take a few weeks, he laughed at me and told me I was 
nuts. There was a major water shortage and a depression 
going on in California. 



Sure enough. When I got out there and called all 
those numbers, I was like some bad relative that no one 
wants to have anything to do with. I went to all the 
job agencies, and that was really depressing. I might as 
well have sat all day in a dark room. There was nothing. 
I mean nothing. It was more than discouraging. People 
were abusive: “You come on the trains, the buses, the 
planes; you’re here today, but in three days you’ll be 
gone. He don’t hire transients.” 

I can remember getting on line, a long line just to 
have a shot at some lousy job selling clothes for Jim 
Clinton. Do you remember Jim Clinton from yesteryear? A 
big cheater, a nothing. And I couldn’t even get that 
job. I was staying with your mother’s sister and her 
husband, and there was a lot of conversation, the same 
old stuff, a lot of phony promises - how they would 
introduce me around and help me find something. Christ, 
it was just a bunch of talk. I remember one night coming 
back there after another day on the streets, and I’m 
taking a shower thinking about all this, and I’m crying 
in the shower, just standing there crying as the water 
turned cold. 





After a month or two I moved in with my brother, 
who lived in a terrible one-room joint in Santa Monica. 
It was a dark little place with a small gas burner. He 
hadn’t worked in over three years and was screwing some 
older broad who was the secretary to a famous singer. 

It was sad. I felt so sorry for myself. I was terribly 
lonely. Uhat was really awful was that your mother was 
back in Brooklyn with you guys waiting for the word, 
ready for some kind of paradise. 

It was a long hard ride from Brooklyn to Los Angeles in 
1949. I was only three-and-a-half but I can remember 
most of it - how my mother carried me into the swaying 
accordion between the cars and showed me the huge metal 
grip that held the train together. I wore a new cowboy 
outfit - black with white piping. There were wild 
Indians. We couldn’t see them, but my brother knew all 
about smoke signals and seal pings. Where was my father? 
He was out there with his men, chasing down the Indi¬ 
ans, dust flying from his horse, his arms swinging from 
side to side. I was Hopalong Cassidy’s orphan son. 


Finally he found work. He was 
back selling clothes - sport¬ 
coats and slacks at Desmond’s in 
Los Angeles. The store was on 
Wilshire Boulevard, down in a 
section of Los Angeles called 
the Miracle Mile. He hated his 
job selling clothes. “Just kill¬ 
ing time on the Miracle Mile.” 

He met us at the train station. 

Union Station. I can’t remember the time of day, but 
I’ll never forget that Studebaker. It was a used car, 
in a deep burgundy red. Our first car. He took us to 
the house he rented in Culver City on Faye Avenue. My 
sister Teme had food for us - cooked and laid out — and 
there were flowers all over the place, flowers right 
from the garden. You guys couldn’t believe it. There was 
a front lawn and a driveway right up to the house. You 
went wild. It was a sunny day and you ran up and down 
the street. After years in an apartment, here it was: 
houses with front and back yards. 










































He quit his job at Desmond’s. He went to work as a beer 
salesman for $300 less a month than he made selling 
clothes, but finally he was outside, driving around Los 
Angeles calling on accounts. After a few months the 
drivers who delivered the beer went on strike, forcing 
the company out of business. He got a job as a salesman 
for a wine company. At night he sold freezers - freezers 
and food plans. 


EVERSHARP, Inc. 

350 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 


DIRECTOR 

SALES AND MERCHANDISING 
SHAVING INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

June 30, 1952 


Mr. Irving Sultan 
U700 Katherine Avenue 
Sherman Oaks, California 

Dear Irving: 

I should like to take this opportunity to personally welcome you 
into the Eversharp family. 

You are a feature "player" whom we have added to our smooth-running 
team...a team well-known for its outstanding promotional ability 
and sales performance. 

When you go into the field, you can step out with full assurance 
that our product is the finest of its kind...in quality, in price 
and in merchandising follow through. Our selling must be based 
upon truth, aggressiveness, fairness and a genuine effort to help 
each dealer move our merchandise from his shelves into the hands 
of satisfied consumers. 


Ve will provide you with all the selling tools necessary to beat 
competition. However, there are three tools which YOU must furnish... 


...Deep down belief in our products 
...Enthusiasm to sell 

...An honest, full day’s work every day 


From here on in, the extent of your personal success rests with 
you. Set your- sights high and I am sure you will have a long 
and profitable association with Eversh&rp. 
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Deep down 



I finally got an interview with the district manager for 
the Eversharp Schick Safety Razor Company. It took place 
in his apartment in Westwood - a good-looking apartment. 
That’s all I remember is the apartment. 

Well. he hired me. I was thirty-six and replaced a 
young guy who had just got drafted into the army, to 
fight in the Korean War. Later I found out that this 
district manager was severely criticized for hiring 
someone as old as I was - you were considered over the 
hill at thirty-six. Starting out at thirty-six I was a 
bad bet. 

I worked with him for a day. He broke me in. so to 
speak. We called on several major wholesalers: 

Brunswick Drug. Glasser Brothers. He’d walk in with his 


belief in our fc 





hands in his pockets - real low key - and tell the buyer 
that Schick was having a promotion on blades: one dozen 
free packages with every order of eleven dozen. "How 
much do you want?" That was it. He did this all day: “How 
much do you want? One free with eleven. How much do you 
want?" 

I thought, Jesus, this is easy, but there has to be 
more than selling to this. This was the big time. 

So after the first day he tells me, “OK, Irv, you’re 
on your own. Go cover this territory," and he gives me 
all these small cow towns - Bakersfield, Delano, San 
Luis Obispo - towns in a five-hundred-mile radius of Los 
Angeles, and he says, “Give me a call when you’re fin¬ 
ished. ’’ 

So I start off the next morning - new, gung ho. I 
zip through one town and into another. Work late and 
drive over the pass through the night to the next town, 
stay up in the motel room with maps, planning the next 
day. I cover all these accounts and return two days 
later and call the guy. 

“Jay, hi, this is Irv." 

“Irv? Where are you calling from?" 

“I’m home." 

“You’re where?’’ 

“I’m home." 

“What are you doing home? It takes a week to cover 
that territory.” 

That’s how it began. I would do the work of two 
salesmen, and good work. People thought I was working on 
a commission, which I wasn’t. I was working for some¬ 
thing else. I was on fire. 


We wanted our own house. We would dream about it - what 
it would look like, where it would be. We had so little 
money that it seemed like something far in the future. 
Still, on weekends we would look through the real- 
estate sections of the newspapers to feed our dreams. 

One day we happened to see an artist’s rendering 
for new homes that were going to be built on the far 
side of Los Angeles. It showed a long, low ranch-style 
house, and both of us knew that was it - that was our 
house. It was located in the San Fernando valley. 

People used to joke about that valley - when foreigners 
wanted to buy land they would ship them out to the 
valley where the developers could sell their worthless 
land. /4s it has turned out, the joke was on the develop¬ 
ers. All those foreigners are now millionaires. 

Anyway, we drove out there to see it. There was 
nothing there - a big fat nothing; just a flat piece of 
land, dirt. It was called Sherman Oaks, but I never saw 
the oaks they were referring to. To the west was horse 
country, where they shot westerns. To the south was the 
Los Angeles River, which was really a wash. They were 
going to build fifty of these houses. It was to be one 
of the earliest housing tracts in the Los Angeles area. 

I didn’t need to put much down because of the GI Bill. 

So I moved on it, laid down a small deposit and got the 
best location at the end of the cul-de-sac. Before you 
know it, the rendering was a house: our first house. 

Of course, if you were drunk or if it was late at night, 
you could walk into a neighbor’s house and it would 
take a few minutes before you realized your mistake. 

The houses were all built on the same model. They all 
looked alike. 
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4800 Katherine Avenue. Go down 
the middle of the street and you’d 
run right into it. To me, it was 
the center of the world. It was 
the street of my childhood, and 
the only home that mattered. 

Recently, while I was visit¬ 
ing my parents in Los Angeles, I 
drove over to Katherine Avenue in 
the early evening. I parked my car on Calhoun, the next 
street over, so I could slowly sneak up on my past. I 
walked past the Pierce twins’ house and watched myself 
stain their new white couch with a leaking fountain pen 
as their mother danced to the calypso songs of Harry 
Belafonte. I walked by Deedee Doratee’s house, where 
she opened her skinny legs again and let me put a penny 
inside her. By the time I passed through the alley and 
turned the corner onto my street, my body was so thick 
with memories that I walked like the asthmatic neighbor 
kid whose breathing we could hear rattle through his 
heavy tanker jacket. 

I’m not sure how long I stood on the sidewalk in 
front of our house. Too much of a coward to ask the 
occupants if I could enter and forgetting that I have 
an adult’s body, I must have looked like a melancholy 
burglar longing to ransack their house. What would 
I say to them? That all I wanted to do is just to lie 
down on the front lawn and listen to the airplanes 
pass overhead? 

I visited Katherine Avenue again, this time taking my 
father with me, thinking that it would stir up his 
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feelings for the past. He drove right up to the house 
like we were going home to it. He got out of the car, 
stepped back from it, and stood in the middle of the 
street. He looked confused, out of place, too big for 
the block. He stood there off center for a few moments 
and then got back in the car and we drove away. 

Sometime in the mid-1950s, a movie company rented our 
house to use in a television commercial. The entire 
front lawn was filled up with large lights and reflec¬ 
tors, a crane, cameras and crew (which included an armed 
policeman), and several captain’s chairs for the direc¬ 
tor and the actors. When they finished lighting the 
front of our house it was floating in a soft miraculous 
glow. It was a dream house. I thought that all of the 
neighbors who were crowded into our driveway were there 
to watch our house become a movie star. The actual 
filming lasted only one day and consisted of Jane Wyman, 
dressed as a housewife in high heels, opening the front 
door to greet all of the television viewers. She would 
whisper some mysterious words and then close the door 
and open it up for another take. Hold the door open in 
a very welcoming way, pause, smile, and slightly cock 
her head. Again and again. Pause, smile, whisper, close 
the door. That’s all we saw. It was a commercial for 
Purina dog food. 

He wasn’t home much in those early days. He would call 
me from the hotel, not every night but quite often. It 
was very lonely for him even if he did have a salesman 
to eat with at night and a bar to drink in. It wasn’t 
very pleasant, for him or for me. When he was promoted 



to district manager, he had to travel even more. He 
would leave for the airport on Monday morning and be 
gone for five days. Hell it was really only four, but on 
Fridays he'd spend the day on the phone talking to his 
salesmen and I think it took him an extra day to really 
come home. It got to the point where he was traveling 
three weeks out of the month. It wasn’t a normal life - 
I felt like I lived alone with you kids. You say that 
you remember us arguing - well I don’t remember what we 
argued about. I guess we argued about everything and 
nothing - it was just the stress of traveling and being 
alone. But he was a good father. The weekends were 
devoted to you guys. Saturday there was Little League 
and the garden and Sunday we would go on drives to the 
beach or to the mountains. He was a good man. His job 
came first. I don’t remember us arguing that much. 

When I was starting out with Schick as a salesman, Los 
Angeles was my primary territory. I also covered these 
cow towns in the Central Valley and some beach towns up 
on the northern coast. I was traveling maybe one week 
out of five. But then things started to happen. It was 
amazing. I was winning all these sales contests, getting 
big bonuses. Finally I was in a situation where I was 
not only using my abilities but was discovering in¬ 
stincts I never knew that I had. I was flying. It wasn’t 
long before they promoted me to supervisor for the LA 
area. God that was sensational. But what really floored 
me was when they asked me to be district manager. The 
competition for that job was ruthless. There were over a 
hundred salesmen across the country and they chose me. 
And what was really incredible, and unheard of at that 


time, was the fact that I didn’t have to move to another 
city. I was responsible for all of the western states. 

Of course that meant that I was traveling a lot of the 
time. In time it got so intense that I felt like I was 
living on the road. 

I got my baptism by fire from the former district 
manager Stan McDill. Forgive me, Stanley. (He’s dead, 
you know.) When I was a salesman he broke me in, in more 
ways than one. He showed me the ropes, which were to 
drink and carouse, and I figured that’s what you did. 

He got along great, but we did have some weird experi¬ 
ences. I got myself in a lot of trouble that I can’t 
tell you about. 

All of those early years when he was out of town and you 
guys were growing up I never even learned to drive. I 
guess I just didn’t feel the necessity for it. There was 
really nowhere I wanted to go. I could walk to the 
market or get a ride with a neighbor or wait for your 
father to come home. So I spent most of my days sitting 
on the curb with neighbors, watching you kids, and 
gabbing. The husbands would come home and there we were 
sitting on the curb or on the front lawn pulling up the 
crabgrass. 

Hhen you kids got a little older and wanted to go 
places, I decided to get my driver’s license, but that 
was difficult because I didn’t know how to drive. Your 
father tried to teach me but you know what that was 
like, we almost killed each other and not in the car. 

So I went to driving school, and in spite of everything 
your father said about my ability, I finally got my 
license. 
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When my parents argued, it was usually at night. I 
would lie in bed waiting for it, dreading it. But more 
disturbing than the arguments was my father’s silence. 

It was an awful silence - like air compressing in a 
cylinder about to explode. It was more than a withdrawal 
or a refusal to speak, it was a judgment, a total con¬ 
demnation. 

My mother, in a desperate effort to smooth things 
over, would fill the silence with words. Sometimes they 
would defuse his anger and that would be the end of it. 
Usually her words were off target and had the effect of 
fueling his rage. They were lies. He owned the truth. 

The only thing that worked was to distract him, and 
I was that distraction, I was the one who could make him 
laugh. Sensitive to the point of being hysterical, I 
knew when to play the fool, the child mediator, or the 
ballerina. I got so good at this performance that when¬ 
ever they would fight and he would explode into silence 
I was sent into his room to charm the bully. 

I was under a lot of pressure to move back East. I was 
offered a promotion to regional sales manager of Schick, 
but they wanted me to live and work out of Chicago. It 
was one of those opportunities that if you don’t grab it 
and hold it tight in your hand, you may end up with an 
empty fist. But I hated the idea of getting stuck back 
in Chicago or New York. California was more than just a 
place, it was a way of life. 

I discussed it with your mother but in my heart, I 
knew that I wasn’t going to do it, regardless of what it 
meant to my job. So I told them no, I wasn’t going to 
leave Los Angeles. They sent out the vice president of 
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sales from the East to talk to me about it - to try to 
convince me. I told him that I would love to take the 
job but that it was impossible, that the reason that we 
moved to the Nest in the first place was that all of my 
kids are severely allergic to wool, so much that they 
had to wear pajamas under their woolen clothes when they 
went outside in the winter. “I just can’t do that to my 
kids.” He said to me, “You know, Irv, I’ve had a lot of 
guys make excuses why they can’t relocate but this is 
the damnedest thing I’ve ever heard.” Nell there was 
nothing he could say or do about it. 

Every weekday that my father was home, he would drive to 
the post office after dinner to mail in his daily log 
sheet of calls and sales. Occasionally on warm summer 
evenings we would walk together through the neighbor¬ 
hood and across the park to the post office. My older 
brother was away at college and my younger brother was 
only four or five years old and so it was just me and my 
father. I’ll never forget those walks, the evening 
fragrance of backyard barbecues and freshly watered 
lawns. Our bodies glowing in the last light of the day. 
To avoid the mist of sprinklers we walked down the 
middle of the wide residential streets, glimpsing the 
cold light of televisions flickering through pulled 
curtains. Occasionally we would pass a game of kick the 
can, or someone walking a dog, but usually the streets 
were ours. 

It was on these walks that my father told me sto¬ 
ries about his childhood, the orphanage, his clubhouse, 
going out with girls. I was fourteen years old. Some¬ 
times his hand would brush the back of my head. 
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Your mother used to sit all day gossiping on one of the 
front lawns. The Sewing Circle. When a fire engine drove 
by, Marie Hydeo and her balding mother would jump in the 
car and follow that thing, just to find some action. They 
were so bored. It would make my blood boil to drive up 
the street after a long day and see them all just sitting 
there. 

Whenever he had to give a speech at a sales meeting or at 
a convention, he would make us all sit in the living room 
and listen to him as he practiced. Over and over again he 
would say the same thing - placing emphasis on different 
words or phrases. I can remember him going on 
and on. He sounded like a radio announcer - you 
know - a voice over the air that speaks so slowly 
and clearly that it begins to drive you crazy. 

You know he always says that I never listen - 
that all I do is talk - but he forgets the hours 
that I spent listening to him enunciate. 

He said that I had marbles in my mouth - that I had a 
thick lazy tongue that would sizzle my s's out of the 
sides of my mouth. Whenever I spoke he would tell me that 
I was sizzling. They sent me to speech school where we 
would sit in a circle and do tongue exercises. We would 
stick our tongues outside of our mouths and wag it slowly 
to one side and then another, try to touch our noses, and 
then our chins. Up the face and down, thick wet tongues. 
After class I could feel it in my mouth like a short fat 
snake. 

He taught me how to shake hands. “You don’t say 
hello to people by waving at them, and you don’t offer 
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your hand to them. You reach out and with a firm grip 
you grab their hand and look them right in the eye.” We 
practiced it again and again - a firm grip and look them 
in the eye. “Let them see you, your not selling a prod¬ 
uct, you’re selling yourself.” 

My older brother Mickey was always the responsible one. 
Even when he was a little kid he would do things around 
the house without being asked. With my father traveling 
so often my mother relied on Mickey a great deal. He not 
only took care of things, he took control. In many ways 
he was like a stepfather, and my younger brother Kenny - 
who is thirteen years younger than Mickey - feared him 
more than he did my father. When my father came home 
from his business trips, he and Mickey would engage in 
violent power struggles. 

Once they got in such a bad fight that it spilled 
out of the house into the front yard. I’ll never forget 
the terrified look on my brother’s face as he stood on 
the front lawn swinging the steel rod used to turn on 
the lawn sprinklers in a wide arc over his head, forming 
a protective circle that my father couldn’t penetrate. 

My father would bait him. “Hey, Pachuco. How’s the 
primo donna today?” 

Mickey had a 1949 Pontiac teardrop. It was sea 
green. I’d love driving around with him and his friends. 
I’d roll up the sleeves of my short-sleeve shirt and 
hope that someone from junior high would see me sitting 
in the back seat. Once my brother’s best friend Howard 
drove the car with his pants down and maneuvered his 
body so that for several seconds he steered the car with 
a boner. 



With you guys growing up and dad being away, I realized 
it was time to do something with myself. I always wanted 
to be like my sister Teme, who was adept at anything she 
did. When we first moved to Katherine Avenue I was work¬ 
ing a few hours a week for Teme, who was a press agent 
for Rogers & Cowan. She would give me publicity scrap¬ 
books that I would work on at home. I’d get the girls to 
come over and we would sit there and talk and cut out 
newspaper clippings and paste them in the books. There 
were books on Danny Kaye and everyone else who she was 
handling. Hell it was fun and we made some pocket and 
pin money but I needed to do something more than that. 

Then we found out that there was a big freeway that 
was going to be built behind our house - right alongside 
the wash. The Los Angeles Freeway. Just after it was 
completed we decided to sell the house. Instead of 
getting an agent, we put it on the market ourselves and 
I decided that I would sell it. I really romanced that 
house, put on the music. I told people how great it 
was to watch the cars go by on the freeway, that you’d 
never get lonely because there was always somebody 
driving by. After selling that house I realized I could 
sell anything. So my best friend. Bun, and I decided 
to go get our real-estate licenses. 

We both passed the exam and celebrated by having a 
lunch where we planned and schemed about our new careers 
in real estate. Well our first job was for a company 
that was around the corner from us called Day Realty. 
This schmuck who owned the company drove us to a neigh¬ 
borhood and dropped us off, telling us to ring all the 
doorbells and see if anyone wanted to sell their house. 
Bun and I gave each other a look, and I innocently asked 


the guy how long it would be until he 
picked us up. He said, "Oh, an hour and a 
half should do it. ” /4s soon as he left we 
looked around for a coffee shop and sat 
there for about an hour and fi fteen 
minutes and then ran likehell back to the 
neighborhood. When this Joe picked us up we gave him 
our sad expressions. This went on for over two weeks, 
when he called me up and asked me to manage the office. 

We moved west again, from Sherman Oaks to a very flat 
and somewhat desolate area called Woodland Hills, 
not far from where Warner Brothers used to film west¬ 
erns. The house was on Dubois Avenue and had stones on 
the roof, a huge flagstone fireplace, Japanese-style 
landscaping, a lava pit, and a waterfall that flowed 
into a large swimming pool. It was everything we could 
have wanted, but for me it never felt like home. Two 
years after we moved I left for college and never moved 
back. 

A few years ago I had the urge to dial the phone 
number of our house on Katherine Avenue: State 4-8325. 
It had been almost thirty years since I called that 
number, but it’s like the name of a family dog - some¬ 
thing that I’ll never forget. I thought about it for 
a few days, and then one evening I went to the phone 
and dialed. For the duration of three rings before 
someone answered the phone, it was like looking at a 
snapshot from the 1950s that I wish someone would have 
had the wisdom to make: my parents, brothers, and me 
sitting in the living room after dinner, doing nothing 
special except living our lives. 
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He planted a large rose garden 
Laid bricks for a patio 

She pulled crabgrass while talking to neighbors 

Roast beef on Fridays 

Deli on Sundays 

His prize roses 

Her chopped liver 

I 1 ay between them on their big bed 
Electric blankets 

The sun glowing amber through the shades in the morning 

She glued rhinestones onto empty bottles 

He sang along with Louie Prima 

That old black magic called love 

Turn out the goddamn lights 

There’s something bad hiding under the kitchen floor 

Black widows in the wood pile 

A ghost a wolf, a ghost a wolf 

His white T-shirts loose at the neck 

Her tight black capris 

My blue tanker jacket 

Should I roll up my sleeves 

This burger is so big I’ll never get it in my mouth 
Mi 1 town 

Why don’t you take another Mil town? 

Big leaf sycamore 
White bark birch 

The impressions of grass on my arms and my face 

Prima donna 

You lazy fat ass 

We caught crayfish in the wash 

Set them on fire just to hear them scream 

The sun in our eyes when we ate dinner 

Dad’s Old Fashioned Root Beer 

I threw up spaghetti and meatballs 

A new baby brother almost killed your mother 

He got up from the chair and walked into the bedroom 

My head lying on cool Naugahyde couches 

Why don’t you play the bongos for us 

The bathroom, the bathroom, the place where horses go mush 

The pyracantha bushes scratching against my bedroom screen 

Why are all your friends shorter than you 

My dad’s rubbers 

My mom’s panties 

Zona Voughn’s tits 

June 1951 scrawled into the cement 




































































































































































































































Chapter Five 


I find myself continually comparing myself and my father. I go back through 
various points of his life to see how I measure up. I go into my file of photo¬ 
graphs (movie stills, snapshots, business pictures) to find the image of my 
father at that particular age. I always look younger than he did when he was my 
age. Perhaps people aged differently prior to the 1960s; can it be that the 
times we live in leave imprints on our faces and bodies? Or maybe it is impos¬ 
sible for me to imagine being older than my father, even when he was younger 
than I. 

I’m married and have two kids, own a house, shop in malls, read the business 
section of the newspaper, take my shirts to the laundry, catch myself continu¬ 
ally calculating my savings, and worry about dying from various terminal 
illnesses. Was it that different when he was forty-four? Did he feel the same 
intensity of doubt and confusion as I do? Was he haunted by all the things he 
was unable to be? Would he have been willing to trade hours of his day to 
collect fleeting sensations of his childhood? Did he suck in his stomach every 
time he passed by a mirror? 
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He had three children before I had my first. They 
nicknamed the last one Yosemite, in honor of the place 
where the accident of conception occurred. At forty they 
thought of themselves as too old to raise another kid. 

At my age he was regional manager at Schick, responsible 
for a sales force of over forty-five people. He had 
purchased his fourth new car, had a new house with a 
swimming pool, a closet full of suits, a box full of 
cufflinks. He quit smoking and gained thirty pounds; his 
face got puffy and the flesh around his neck began to 
fold over his white shirt collars. He looked intimidat¬ 
ing; like an executive, an adult, a man. 


What kind of amazes me when I think back upon all I’ve 
done is that we never know what other people see in us. 
We are so busy with all of our doubts and insecurities 
that we fail to notice our own good qualities and abili¬ 
ties. 




I remember a dinner with the national sales manager of 
Schick at a sales convention years ago. I must have been 
a district manager at the time. We’re sitting around 
the table, with our wives, and he turns to me and says, 
“You know, Irv, one day you’re going to be the sales 
manager.’’ I laughed like hell. It was totally incon¬ 
ceivable to me. There was no way that I 
could believe or even imagine that I 
would be national sales manager. And yet 
it did happen. 

I’ll say this, my success was not an 
accident. Maybe it was from the Dale 
Carnegie program or my early sales 
experience; early on I learned that the 
key to selling is quite simple. You’ve 
got to have empathy. That’s what you 
need to be a good salesman. You have to 
understand the problems of the guy that 
you are trying to sell, and you have to 
understand them before you walk in the 
door. I’d go in there and spend some 
time developing a situation, a drama, 
before I would even tell the guy what it 
was that I was going to offer. Now the 
average salesman walks in there and 
says, “Sam, look at what a great deal I 






























have for you." He exposes his hand, sticks it in the 
guy’s face and, like a bad poker player, lets the buyer 
play with his cards. No drama, no suspense, and usually 
no sale. This buyer hears about great deals twenty times 
a day so the key is to anticipate what he is thinking. 

Let me give you an example. Let’s say the company is 
having a promotional special on razors and so you call 
on the buyer and say, “Say, Hal, we’ve got a great deal 
here, one free razor with every eleven. He haven’t had 
an offer like this in two and a half years and so here 
is a great opportunity to buy razors.” Nell this buyer 
checks his cards and shuffles around and says, “Naw, 
razors don’t sell." Now you’re stuck, you have the 
uphill battle of trying to sell the guy on something he 
doesn’t really want. I would do it in reverse. I would 
spend the time checking out a bunch of his stores and 
would find that there was no distribution of razors. And 
I would plan a strategy to overcome the resistance 
before it starts. That was my specialty. I’d call on the 
guy after doing my research and I’d say, “You know, Hal, 
our razors are not moving in your stores and that really 
bothers me. Our blades are selling great but not our 
razors. I’ve checked a dozen of your stores and I was 
amazed to find that we don’t have any distribution and 
this is a good time to rectify that situation. He have 
this promotion, one free with eleven and you can keep 
the extra profit or you can pass the savings on to your 


customers. He’ll take care of working out the display 
and getting the appropriate advertising to support you. 
Now you have a hundred stores and I think that a hundred 
and twenty dozen would be a modest beginning to help you 
get back on track." See, you don’t ask him how many he 
wants, you make the suggestion and give the impression 
that you are helping him, that it’s his interests you 
have at heart. 

I don’t know why I’m getting so excited about all 
of this. My life in this area is going back so far but, 
Christ, I can remember it so vividly. 

I really didn’t enjoy the selling. My hands would 
always sweat, and I’d drive around the block again and 
again rehearsing it. I would never go in there without 
setting up in my mind how I was going to approach it. I 
never wanted to be caught off guard. These guys are not 
dumb, and you have to respect the fact that they know 
when you are full of shit and when you’re being 
straight. But I loved the challenge and the feeling of 
accomplishment. I would be out with a salesman trying to 
get our products in a particular Safeway store and I’d 
say, “OK, Steve, this is the one we’re going to get, it 
doesn’t matter how long it takes or what we have to do 
to get it because eventually we’re going to get it." And 
we would devise all kinds of crazy plans about how we 
were going to attack the problem. “He got time, and 
we’ll get them.” 
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One of my biggest weaknesses was that I couldn’t fire 
anyone. I just couldn’t handle it; I didn’t have the 
stomach or the heart. I would always try to find some 
quality or capability that they had. something I could 
help them to develop. I figured it would just take a 
slight change in philosophy or behavior. It’s strange to 
think that you can change somebody. 

Well, there was one guy that I did fire and it 
bothers me to this day. I think about it and suffer over 
it because it happened in the worst of ways. And it was 
my fault. 

The guy had been a pain for years. He worked for me 
as a salesman but he never believed in what I was trying 
to do. He fought me and my policies. While that’s a 
terrible thing to do it’s not that uncommon in business. 
You get promoted because someone else gets fired or 
quits and in the beginning there is little allegiance to 
you. In fact, this guy probably resented me because I 
took the place of his favorite boss, his drinking buddy. 
If I would have been smart I would have cleaned house 
immediately. Instead this guy tried to undermine me and 
I put up with it. That was my mistake. 

Anyway, there was this big sales convention in 
Miami, at the Americana Hotel, and he was sitting at the 
bar drinking doubles with- a beer back. He drank that 
hundred-proof stuff. He weighed close to four hundred 
pounds (I would travel in a plane with him and he had to 
get his seat extended and there was no way that they 
could get a seat belt around him) and it would take the 
poor bastard four or five drinks just to feel a little 
buzz. Once he started he didn’t know when to stop. He 
had such little self-respect that it would embarrass me. 
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We would be out working a trade show together and he 
would say, “I have such a miserable hangover, I hope 
that none of the customers bother me today.” 

Can you imagine saying that to your boss? Anyway 
he’s at the bar with another guy (a district manager who 
later got fired for embezzling promotional funds) and I 
can tell that they’ve been drinking but still are some¬ 
what rational. So I join them for awhile and before long 
he starts to give me a bunch of lip. I forget the spe¬ 
cifics but he was getting pretty belligerent and I told 
him so. /4s usual, when you’re drinking things can esca¬ 
late quickly, and he says to me, “Well, Irv, if you feel 
that way about it why don’t you fire me.’’ 

I said, “Do you know what you are saying? Don’t 
make these kind of statements in front of your district 
manager. ” 

He just sat there staring at me for what seemed 
like several minutes. Then he said, “Yeah, you heard me, 
why don’t you fire me if you don’t like what I have to 
say. ’’ 

And I told him, “OK, you’re fired. Pack up your 
things and get the hell out of here. I don’t want to see 
you hanging around here tomorrow.’’ Bam. That was it. And 
I never saw him or his wife again. 

Not too long after that all happened I heard from 
someone, I can’t recall who, that he fell off his sail¬ 
boat, fell overboard and drowned. They couldn’t get him 
out of the water. He was so heavy that they had to get a 
boat with a special crane to lift him. Four hundred 
pounds floating in the water. I don’t know. It still 
gets me. It was not the right conditions to fire anyone. 
Never when alcohol is involved. I still regret it. 


I guess I was doing an awful lot of drinking during 
that time myself. I remember one time at Frontier Days 
in Cheyenne. Wyoming. Have you ever been to a rodeo? 

It's wild, absolutely wild. Well, there were three of 
us. the regional manager (he’s my immediate superior), 
me. and another salesman. We flew into Denver and spend 
the morning driving to Cheyenne, heading for the Plains 
Hotel. We got there at midday and the joint was jumping, 
people all over the place, drinking and drunk in the 
early afternoon. I was all dressed up in my cowboy 
boots, blue jeans, and cowboy shirt with a red scarf. 
There was a big bar with lots of guys and gals around. 
You might imagine people indiscriminately picking each 
other up, but that isn’t how it happened. Everybody is 
generally a little shy, you know, they are sneaking 
looks at each other out of the corner of their eyes but 
no one is very aggressive. 

I’m a Gemini, I can be withdrawn and bashful but at 
other times I am very aggressive. I don’t understand it. 
I guess I just get in quirky moods and something shifts 
in me. Anyway, this was one of those odd times, because 
I get up from the bar and walked over near the door. The 
next group of people came ini welcomed like I’m the 
maitre d’. It happened to be a couple of guys and so I 
walked them over to a table of gals and I introduced 
them and seated them together. When gals came in I did 
the same - brought them over to a table of single men. 

It was amazing, no one questioned or bothered me in my 
self-appointed role. It was as if I had been granted a 
strange kind of immunity. 

Unfortunately that immunity didn’t last very long, 
and I almost lost my job that day. By early evening the 



three of us were still in the bar. My boss is a recovered 
alcoholic and is drinking 7-Up, but Steve and I are 
getting pretty bombed. There’s music and dancing. Sitting 
at the next table over are a couple of gals, and my boss 
latches on to one of them, the pretty one. He thinks he 
really has it made. After awhile, though, she starts 
coming on to me and it begins to piss him off. He’s a lot 
shorter than I am and not very attractive but mind you 
he’s my boss. I begin dancing with her and don’t think 
too much about him. 

After a few dances with this girl she says to me, 

“OK. let’s go.’’ 

I say, “What are you talking about?” 

“You know what I’m talking about, let’s go for a 
little drive.” 

When I get back they’re still there at the bar. ,4s 
they say, the silence was deafening. My relationship with 
my boss ended right there and then. I could have cut 

my throat for my stupidity. 
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Do you want to know something, I guessed I’m blessed. 
From the time that I was a salesman and moved up the 
ladder, one promotion after another, there was always 
political infighting. Throughout the changes of regimes 
and three or four different sales managers, I always 


them, but I wasn’t one of the boys. You have to remember 
something, I’m also at fault, if you want to call it 
fault. You know me. I’m not the kind of guy who becomes 
one of the boys. I’m friendly with people but who knows, 
maybe I give the impression that I’m aloof or a loner. 


survived and even moved ahead. It surprised me because It’s been that way my entire life no matter where I am. 


everyone around me 
is falling by the 
wayside. But I 
never got politi¬ 
cally involved. I 
did my job to my 
best abilities to 
support the com¬ 
pany and the indi¬ 
viduals who worked 
for it, but I never 
found grace simply 
because I was on 
this team or part of 
an inner circle (or 
whatever those ex¬ 
pressions are). 
What’s amazing is 



Even now at the 
health club or the 
golf course I’m 
somewhat of an out¬ 
sider. Who knows? 

I can’t under¬ 
stand it. I think 
it’s a serious mental 
quirk. In 1949, I 
bought a one-way 
ticket on the Super 
Chief to come West. 

I came alone, with¬ 
out my family and 
without a job, during 
the height of a 
recession. It was a 
difficult struggle 


that eventually I was promoted to vice president of sales. and it took a long time, but I slowly made my way. And I 


Like in any company there was a lot of nepotism. felt then as I feel now, that if I went through all of 


Many of the executives were somehow related to Pat 


that to move to California, I sure as hell was never 


Frawley, the chairman of the board, including three who 
were married to his sisters. Other executives came in as 
his team when Frawley took over the company in the mid- 
1950s. So while I was a vice president, I was somewhat 
of an outsider. I really didn’t belong. I got along with 


going to return East, not for any job, not for anything. 
There are moments when I wished I could have changed my 
mind, if only for the adventure of it. The only way I 
can explain it is to say that it really was a one-way 
ticket West. 
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I can't really say that I was fired, it’s more com¬ 
plicated than that. When Warner-Lambert absorbed Schick 
around 1970, there was a year for people to make their 
decisions about what they wanted to do. I accepted their 
offer to stay with the company, and in doing so agreed to 
move back East to Connecticut where the headquarters 
were. But in reality I didn’t move back. I procrasti¬ 
nated. What I did was to use my home here in California as 
my alternate home. Now you can well imagine the patience 
they displayed, knowing that I hadn’t relocated. That 
unlike everyone else who bought homes or rented apart¬ 
ments and firmly reestablished themselves, I was simply 
staying in a hotel and commuting back and forth. When you 
think about it I was literally taking advantage of the 
company. I was flying back and forth on their money and I 
was flying first class. I was an officer of the company 
and no one told me not to, so why should I start flying 
coach? It became a little joke, everything west of Philly 
was my home territory, and if I worked it I would end up 
just flying back to California. And when you think about 
it the whole thing was ridiculous - it really was. 

So no one really fired me, I guess they just reached 
a point that after ten months of doing this it was getting 
old and when October rolled around and I hadn’t enrolled 
my kid in school, they had a sense of what was going to 
continue to happen and said, “Hey, enough of this shit.’’ 

You have to also remember, it didn’t sit well with 
these people. I was always suntanned in the dead of 
the winter and many times I would have a golf ball in my 
overcoat pocket that I would bounce on the carpeting. 

Who knows, maybe I was rubbing it in their face. See, the 
unfortunate part of life is that everyone sees things 
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from their own perspective and their own self-interest. 

But if I’m really honest with myself and project what they 
were thinking about my actions, it had to be that way - it 
would have been stupid otherwise. 

I can’t remember whether it was Friday or Saturday. I was 
home in Los Angeles and the phone rings and it’s the execu¬ 
tive vice president. He says. “Irv, I want to see you 
Monday morning.” 

I tried to sound upbeat. “Sure. I’d be happy to.’’ 

After I hung up. I turned to your mother and said. “This is 
it.’’ 

This guy was ex-Gillette and he had no great feelings 
of compassion for me. But still, it was so cold-blooded, 
and it really shook me because I knew the son of a bitch. I 
was at the same level he was when he worked for Gillette. 

So I’m in his office and he says something like, “OK. Irv, 
this is it. you’re through.” That’s the way he said it. 

And I said, “OK, I get it, when?” (Mind you, I’ve been 
with the company for over twenty years). 

And he says, “Today. Now. ” 

I said, “Wait a minute, Jim, you can’t tell me that 
you want me to get my stuff together in one day, you’ve got 
to be out of your mind, I need at least a week to get my 
things ready.” 

You know, he would have been just as happy if I would 
have walked out of that office that day. After twenty years 
they replaced me with a kid who didn’t last more than six 
months. 

So I got a week. No one gave me a dinner. No one took 
me out for a drink. No nothing. I was there in Connecticut 
at that damn hotel and I felt so bad. 
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This is the way life is in business, 
and realistically it’s got to be that way. 
When you have to separate someone you 
do it immediately - you don’t let him hang 
around. People who hang around tend to 
demoralize other people, not that I would 
ever do that. The truth is that I was 
faithful to my work efforts to the very 
end. But who knows what they thought. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if they thought that 
I was out there looking for another job, 
and the fool that I was, I wasn’t. I should 
have prepared myself. That’s my shortcom¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, I conditioned myself 
to be satisfied very easily. I had some 
things going on. Some leads. And I thought 
they would take care of everything. But 
they didn’t. I was fifty-six when I left 
Schick. I worked for another company for a 
few years, but Schick was my last real job. 

The other side of it is that there 
have been some offers. This guy who used to 
work for Schick wanted me to be president 
of Hazel Bishop. I went down there, went 
through the books with him, and I said, 
“What do I know about being a president?” 

He said, “Don’t worry, Irv, being 
president is the easiest thing in the 
world.” The real problem was that I would 
have to move back East. I told him to 
forget it. Sometimes I can’t figure my¬ 
self out. 
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Chapter Six 


Ideas for Photographs: 

Dad looking like Johnny Carson 

Mom looking up - photographed from high vantage point 
(like in the movie still) 

Walking the dog at night 

Mom at work, at the office or at an open house 
Where are pictures of them with their kids? 

Still-life of dresser or desk 
Dad looking to the side with sloppy background, maybe car 
Shaking hands 

Project the Dale Carnegie photograph and do 
portrait of dad standing in front of it 
Close-up, looking to the side 
Mom opening up curtain 
At the water, fishing 
Pictures of me? 
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When I got off the plane in Los Angeles and walked to 
the baggage claim, he was looking for me at another 
airline. I took a moment to look at him. I hadn’t seen 
him since he had come out of the hospital. He had on a 
blue sweatshirt, Levis, and tennis shoes. He had lost 
weight. 

As we are walking to the parking lot he asks me if 
he is limping. It seems like every time I see him he 
asks me this. He makes me stand in parking lots and then 
he walks towards me as if I was a policeman giving a 
sobriety test. 

“How bad am I limping?” 

I tell him he has a bad limp. 

“How bad?” 

Well, it’s noticeable. 

Now he adjusts his walk and makes me watch him 
again. I put my bags down. 

“Now is it noticeable?” 

“Yeah, it looks like you’re limping.” 

“How bad?” 

“Well, I notice it.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

Later in the car we talk about how you measure a 
limp. He clarifies the issue with his usual candor: 

“Tell me the truth, do I walk like an old man?” 

Three days later when he takes me to the airport he 
tells me: “I’m so glad you were here to witness the fact 
that I don’t look seventy or act seventy or feel sev¬ 
enty, but I made seventy. For three days now I’ve been 
seventy years old and it doesn’t mean shit.” 









You won't believe this but I still feel that I’m in 
charge of an organization - even if this organization 
is only myself. 

I wake up about 7:30 in the morning and I have 
breakfast. Then I take the dog for a walk - I have to 
force myself up the hill, my heart beats inside my chest 
like a jackhammer and this right knee bothers me. When 
I come down the hill I work in the garden here and have 
an early lunch. I watch ten minutes of “The Price is 
Right.” I try to outguess the contestants, calling them 
schmucks if they come up with an amount that differs 
from my own. If they're right and I’m wrong, I think, 

“You idiot, you should know the prices of this stuff.” 
After lunch I go to the health club and I work out. Then 
I take a little steam and a little nap. It’s a tough 
day. I don’t stay at the club any later than 2:00 be¬ 
cause I have to go to my vegetable garden at the city 
park and they close the gates early. I weed or pick 
vegetables, but in my mind I’m thinking about what I’m 
going to do the next day. Then I go home, read the mail, 
push some papers around my desk, and that’s it. Three 
days a week I get up early and play eighteen holes of 
golf and that’s the most aggravating part of my week. 

You may think I’m kidding, but these activities are 
filled with small challenges that keep me going. It’s 
like my front lawn - do you know why I have a dicondra 
lawn? Because it’s the most difficult and demanding lawn 
to grow. It is the most susceptible to disease and bugs 
and it can be literally wiped out by them in less than a 
week. When I go out there and look at my front lawn I 
feel proud when it looks right, and when it looks wrong 
I get mad at myself for allowing that lawn to beat me. I 
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could care less about the backyard - no one can see 
that. I want the best looking front yard around. 

It’s the same with my vegetable garden. It bothers 
me to see weeds there, to see them taking over the 
garden. I’ve put a lot of work into it. I took a hard 
plot of ground that no one else wanted and worked 
it until now it is the envy of the people who come to 
garden there. It is bursting with tomatoes, squash, 
cucumber, and peppers. I have to give a lot of it away. 

I go to your mother’s office all covered with mud and, 
while they may think I’m a bit weird, they can’t wait 
to get their hands on my vegetables. 

Golf is the one area that I’m truly unhappy about. 

I treat it casually but inside it really gets to me. 
After all these years I should be a better golfer. I 
know it’s a matter of form and timing, but I can’t 
translate it physically. I keep on saying that one day 
I’m going to do it. That’s why I keep clubs all over the 
house - sometimes, when I feel inspired, I pick up a 
club to see if that swing is there yet. 

I can go days without talking to a soul. I mean 
almost literally not a word. The phone rings, but it’s 
always for your mother. I’m used to it and I accept 
it. It’s not the talking. I mean I have plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to shoot the shit with the guys at the health 
club. They spend the day, every day, playing cards and 
talking about how great they were in business or with 
women. Who needs that? But what gnawed at me when I 
first quit Schick, and still to this day, is the feeling 
of being out of it, out of the mainstream. Can you 
imagine what that feels like? Well, there is nothing 
to do about it. Once you’re out you’re out. 














It’s a fact of life that I live with, but it doesn’t 
keep me from having illusions that the phone is going to 
ring, that one day someone is going to call and say, 

“Hey, Irv, we need your help. ’’ 

I can’t tell whether I dream this at night or just 
daydream about it. Whatever, it is a recurring vision. I 
get a phone call from some top executive, the CEO of 
some company, who has been trying to reach me for some 
time. He tells me that he wants to have a meeting with 
me, that it’s urgent, and I’m to fly to Florida and meet 
him at the Americana Hotel in Bal Harbour. Now, the 
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Americana is the hotel that in the 
days of Schick was the place. All the 
conventions were held there, and you’d 
see all the top executives of all the 
organizations hanging out there. 
Anyway, I get to the hotel and it is 
just like it was in the days of 
Schick. There is a convention going on 
and the place is jumping. Just the 
place you would want to be. At first 
I’m feeling a bit uncomfortable - out 
of it. But then I get paged. All 
through the lobby my name is being 
called. I meet with this CEO and he is 
laying out plans of what we are going 
to do - marketing strategies that need 
my expertise and direction. And, after 
a while, we walk down to the cabana 
area (where I hung out for so many 
years) and I begin to bump into all 
these old colleagues and cronies: 
presidents, sales managers, all the guys that I used to 
associate with. They are surprised to see me, and, while 
they tell me that I look great, they ask what brings me 
back. I introduce them to this CEO and tell them that 
I’ve been called in to help steer this company onto the 
right track. God, they are so happy for me, patting me 
on the back, buying me a drink. 

It was a thrill to sell a house. I remember the first 
one I sold, a small house in the hills for $30,000 that 
would go for $300,000 today. There was this woman in the 






office named Russ who helped me. At the 
time I assumed that she was the manager 
but then I found out that she just worked 
there like myself. I asked her if she got 
paid for helping out and she said no, but 
I gave her a hundred dollars anyway. She 
couldn’t get over it, no one had ever 
done that before. And here was this 
bastard making a fortune off of her. 

After working there awhile I made up 
my mind to leave and I pushed Russ to do 
the same. I’d say to her, “Why are you 
working for him? Why don’t you open up 
your own office? You do all of the work 
while he just slithers around in the back 
in that glass booth of his eavesdropping 
on us all.” It was true. This guy, the one 
who ran the office, would walk up and 
down the aisles and straighten our 
desks, rearrange our telephones, and 
pick up pens and pencils. I still feel 
that he had microphones hidden under our desks. He knew 
too much. He would sit in that glass booth and look at 
you. It felt like I was in school and the principalis 
staring at me and you know that even if you haven’t done 
anything wrong you’re going to. So I’d tell the girls, 
Russ and Gert, “Let’s leave him and open up our own 
office.” 

When we finally told him we were leaving, he tried 
to bribe me to stay by offering me a car, but by then I 
had had it and wasn’t about to be bought off. I thought 
that I was going to be a partner with Russ but she got a 


hotshot attorney who told her that all she needed was 
$5,000 to open up her own office and so why have part¬ 
ners. She told us that the next office that she opened up 
she would make us all partners but, you know, it never 
happened. That was the first of three times that she 
burned me. It was my fault. I should never have trusted 
her after that. 

Years later when we finally opened our own office, 
without Russ, I did great. I sold $18 million worth of 
property the first year. 

I think I’m the greatest saleswoman around. 
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Those newspapers of his drive me crazy. The big investor. 

I don’t think he even reads them. If he kept them in his 
study that would be fine, but they’re all over the dining¬ 
room table and the living-room table and the kitchen counter. 
They’re stacked on the floor by the bed, on the living-room 
chair, on the stool in the kitchen. Do you know that we 
eat on those papers? They have become our dining mats. I’m 
serious. 

He have this big house. With you kids gone all we have 
is empty bedrooms. He have no family left. Now it’s a house 
filled with newspapers. 

Hhen I lost my first $30,000, I said to Jean, “It’s sad, 

I could have given that money to the kids.’’ Hhen it became 
$70,000, I thought, “Christ, I could have bought a Rolls.’’ 
Hhen it became $100,000, I turned to Jean and asked, “Are 
there bullets in this gun?’’ 

In the morning I go out to the driveway and get the newspa¬ 
per. I read it while I’m eating breakfast. She’ll be having 
her juice and while she drinks it she looks out the window. 
She’ll start talking but I’m not sure if it’s to me or to 
herself. She says that she has to call this person or that 
person and do this particular thing. Throughout the day 
she’ll walk around the house saying this, and I hear it so 
often that I find myself getting sucked in, and without 
giving it much thought I’m asking, “Did you call so-and-so?’’ 

And she’ll say no. 

And I’ll ask her, “Hhy not? Hhen are you going to call 
her?’’ 

And she answers, “As soon as I do this and that. ’’ And 
then I’m getting more involved. 
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Day after day it continues. She’s got to call 
so-and-so, but in the meantime she’s on to the 
next week where she has to go to the cleaners and 
call a different so-and-so, and she can’t do the 
things she says she has to do next week because 
she’s doing the things she said she would do last 
week, things that she couldn’t get around to doing. 

Do you know what I’m saying? I really try to 
just take care of my own things and not get in¬ 
volved, but if I hear someone say for seven 
straight days that they have to call somebody, at 
a weak point I forget myself and say, “Did you 
call?’’ 

“No. ” 

“Nell, for Christ’s sake, call her,” and, 
wham, there I am, caught in the senseless stream 
of someone else’s errands. 

The day-to-day stuff builds up over time. 

He’re talking fifty-six years. He never, or I 
should say rarely, ever argue. He have nothing to 
argue about - never about finances, or work, or 
you guys. I tell her, “You’re the only one who 
cares; no one outside of family gives a damn about 
me or you; everyone is only interested in their 
own lives.” I’ve recognized this and understood it 
for a while, and that’s why I’m reluctant to go 
out and socialize. Most people are so self-cen¬ 
tered that they’re not interested in anything 
outside of themselves, and so opinionated that you 
can no more talk to them than to a radio. It’s not 
that I need an in-depth conversation, just a little 
understanding. And that’s difficult to find. 
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So your mother is my best friend, but the truth is, 
that trust is a fragile thing and can be easily broken. 
Our real problem is how I get irritated and how that can 
escalate. It’s mostly about how she denies the truth. It 
begins so trivially. 

I’ll say, “Jean, stop rubbing your eyes.” 

And she’ll look at me and say, “I’m not rubbing my 
eyes. ” 

I’m watching her rub her eyes and I tell her, 

“Jean, don’t make a fool of yourself.” But she’ll go on 
denying it, and that’s it for me. It builds so damn fast 




- 
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that it would take a fire hose to put it out. The tension 
and irritation take me over and I lose control. It gets 
worse if I’ve been drinking. I guess what happens is that 
most of the time I let this stuff slide. Every day I pass 
over it, and when I have a few drinks I can’t swallow any 
more of it - it all comes up. 

I know better and I should learn to bite my tongue. But 
it s gotten to the point where I don’t know what to say to 
him. I can’t even ask him how he did at golf because, god 
forbid, if he shot a bad game, he’ll take it out on me. 
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Really, sometimes he can be very sweet, but other 
times I feel that I have to tiptoe around him, that 
any moment he’ll turn on me. You know that look of his, 
it burns right through you. He gives me that look and 
I feel like I’m lying no matter what I’m saying. 

I know that I get on all of your nerves, that I tell 
everyone what to do. He’s right. Sometimes I don’t 
listen, and I talk without thinking first. But he’s 
such an angry man. His not having a job hasn’t helped. 
He keeps himself busy, but I think that he’s bored 
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and frustrated. I don’t know what to do for him. 

He says that you and Kenny are the only ones who 
understand him, who know how to talk to him and make 
him laugh, that all I can do is talk about real estate. 
Hell, I’ll tell you this, if I didn’t work I’d go crazy. 
Real estate keeps me young. 

He need a change. He’d love to travel and maybe 
move to Palm Springs on a full-time basis. God, could 
you imagine being with him every minute of the day. 

He’d kill each other. But what am I going to do? I can’t 
work forever. 
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He told me that I should see a therapist, that I needed 
help. I said, “You go, I have nothing to say to a thera¬ 
pist,” and he said, “Don’t worry, I’ll make you a list.” It 
sounds to me like he wants me to go to a mechanic for a 
tune-up. “Fine, let’s both go,” I said. But he’ll never go, 
he’s got too much pride. Besides, he thinks that I’m the 
one with the problems. 

I can picture my mother going to a therapist with my 
father’s list, scrawled notes like the ones he makes to 
guide her through the morass of household business - phone 
calls to the electrician, escrow officer, the neighborhood 
security service. After each call he interrogates her and, 
more often than not, offers corrections that serve as 
future instructions. She works for my father. 

What would be on that list? 

I imagine it to be an unusual form of therapy, one in 
which my mother reports back to my father after each ses¬ 
sion. He is waiting for her in the kitchen with an evening 
drink, Dan Rather’s voice speaking to no one in the next 
room. With little prompting she tells my father her version 
of the session. I imagine my mother, who does play fast and 
loose with the truth, making most of it up. It would come 
out all at once - an elaborate collage of what she thinks 
he’d like to hear and what she’d secretly like to tell him. 
He circles back on it, trying to give it a familiar shape, 
one that is coherent and manageable. Without fear or blame 
she invents the words of the therapist and, with them, 
tells him the truth. The more I think about it, the more it 
seems to me that this therapy is exactly what my mother 
needs. She would finally not only have an ally but a mouth¬ 
piece as well. 
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Mom calls and tells me that the pictures that I made of 
her for the real-estate section of the Los Angeles Times 
are so miserable that she refused to tell anyone that 
I had made them, and when asked about them she said that 
she had to hire some hack photographer because I was 
unavailable. I can hear her trying to disguise her 
anger, but it comes through. “Here I am top saleswoman 
in the office and I’m the only one in the newspaper that 
doesn’t even look like a sales agent. Who would buy a 
house from someone who looks so severe. It doesn’t even 
look like me. I hate that picture.” 

My father shares her feelings about many of my pictures: 

I don’t know what you’re doing. You seem to be just as 
confused as I am. I mean, you pussyfoot around; half of 
the time the tape recorder doesn’t work and you want me 
to repeat conversations that occurred spontaneously, 
and on the other hand you take the same picture over and 
over again and you’re still not happy with the results. 

It doesn’t make a lot of sense 
to me. I don’t know what you’re 
after. What’s the big deal? 

A lot of the time it doesn’t 
make sense to me either. All I 
know is that every time I try 
to make a photograph, you give 
me that steely-eyed look. You 
know it; penetrating but impen¬ 
etrable, tough and in control. 

Or you shove your hands in your 
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pockets and gaze off into some mythical future, which 
for some reason is about 45 degrees to my left. It’s 
like you’re acting the role of the heroic executive in 
an annual report, or in a diorama on success. Maybe 
you’re looking for a public image of yourself and I’m 
interested in something more private, in what happens 
between events - that brief moment between thoughts when 
you forget yourself. 

All I know is that when you photograph me I feel every¬ 
thing leave me. The blood drains from my face, my eye¬ 
lids droop, my thoughts disappear. I can feel my facial 
muscles go limp. All you have to do is to give me that 
one cue, “Don’t smile,” and zap. Nothing. That’s what 
you get. 

No. What I get is an image of you that you don’t like. 
Doesn’t it come down to vanity and power? A question of 
how you look and who determines that, who’s in control 
of the image? 

Of course, it’s about control, that’s what I’m saying. 
Either you don’t know what you’re doing or you don’t 
take enough control. It’s like a director who films 
actors when they’re standing around between scenes. No 
wonder I look lost in your pictures - you leave me in 
the middle of nowhere. 

I don’t mean to sound so critical. I’m just trying 
to understand what you see in certain pictures. Like 
that one you took last time you were here. I can’t 
figure out why you asked me to dress up in a suit, write 
on a piece of backdrop paper as though I was giving a 
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lecture and then photograph me standing there with a pen 
in my hand looking confused, like I didn’t know what I 
was talking about? I didn’t even spell that word cor¬ 
rectly: it’s “empathize,’’ not "empathy,’’ a verb rather 
than a noun. 

That's what I like about the picture. I thought that the 
error is an important detail, one that reveals a basic 
human quality. Do you think it diminishes you, makes you 
seem foolish? 

I wouldn’t go that far. But that’s not the way I would 
have set it up. My image of someone giving a lecture is 
to have them project confidence and knowledge. In your 
picture, I look frightened by the very point I’m trying 
to make. 

Exactly. That particular picture was inspired by the 
Dale Carnegie course, and by all the lectures you gave 
me when I was a kid. I can’t name it, but some emotion 
has seeped into the self that you wanted to project and 
caused a disturbance. I didn’t notice it when I was 
taking the picture, but when I saw the print, I was 
reminded of something you once told me, that your suc¬ 
cess and efforts have been primarily motivated by fear. 
Maybe there’s a little of that in the photograph. It’s 
like a tear in the image that shows both who you think 
you should be and who you are. 

That sounds good but I think it’s a load of crap. If 
anything, the picture shows how strained and artificial 
the situation was that you set up. 
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Sure, it was a charade, but I’m talking about how the 
image is read rather than what literally was going on 
when it was made. There’s a difference. Don’t you think 
that a fiction can suggest a truth? 

Maybe, but whose truth is it? It’s your picture but my 
image. Like the photograph of me sitting on the bed; 
maybe I’m a little bored but I’m not melancholy, longing 
for the old days of Schick or waiting for death. 

There are no clear lines - I don’t know where you stop 
and I start. And it’s crossed my mind that perhaps I’m 
out to justify my own life, my choices, by questioning 
yours. Perhaps I’m avenging an old wound. 

If that’s true, there is one photograph that settles the 
score. I hate it even more than the one of me sitting on 
the bed or standing in front of the writing. It’s that 
picture of me swinging the golf club inside the condo 
in Palm Springs. I’m sure you have very high-minded 
interests in the image and the implications of swinging 
a club with the television on and the curtains drawn, 
but for me the picture is pure description. It’s such a 
shitty swing that I cringe every time I see it. 

Look, I don’t care what you do as long as it’s 
successful. You worry too much. I’m really happy to help 
you with your project. Seriously. I just wanted you to 
know that for the most part that’s not me I recognize in 
those pictures. 














They have finally moved from Los 
Angeles to Palm Desert, a few miles 
from Palm Springs. To get to their 
house we drive down Bob Hope Drive to 
Dinah Shore and then turn onto Frank 
Sinatra Boulevard, streets lined with 
palm trees and oleander hedges. Sur¬ 
rounded by the blazing desert sands, 
we pass oasis after oasis; the lush 
green fairways of the golf courses and 
the housing compounds that encircle 
them. Instead of the heavenly garden, 
nature has been transformed and tamed 
into the country club: Sunrise West, 
The Lakes, Rancho Mirage, Mesquite. 
Each with a guard at the front gate 
and a fountain. The temperature is 
almost 120 degrees, but no one seems 
to mind. There is a drought in Cali¬ 
fornia, but there is plenty of water 
flowing here in the desert. 

I have spent months trying to 
talk them out of this move. I thought 
that spending entire days together in 
the monotony of the desert, and the 
franchised culture that supports it, 
would only aggravate their difficul¬ 
ties. I was filled with frightening 
images of them sitting in an air- 
conditioned house watching television 
all day without saying a word to each 
other. 
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My fears proved to be unfounded. They love the 
desert. They look out of their backyard at the golf 
course and sip drinks while sitting by their pool or in 
their Jacuzzi and watch the stars come out. They go on 
daily walks together around the golf course. In the past 
year, my mother has had a radical mastectomy and my 
father a prostate operation, but both claim to feel 
great. What’s most surprising is that spending all their 
time together seems to have improved their relation¬ 
ship. With their desert tans and exercise programs, they 
haven’t looked better in years. 

Sitting out by the pool, he tells me that he’s 
become obsessed with the obits. 

“I could care less about the accounts of these 
people’s lives; what moves they made, how much money or 
how many children they left behind. I care only about 
their age. It get’s scary when most of them are younger 
than me. I wish we would have moved to the desert years 
ago. Now all I ask for is ten more years. Ten years to 
enjoy this place.” 

Later in the day I photograph him carrying his dog, 
a golden retriever, over the low adobe wall that sepa¬ 
rates the backyard from the golf course. He turns to me 
and says, “Just two old friends going over the wall.” 


As we walked over the greens he asks me about my 
project. 

“I can’t believe that you’re still taking pictures. 
I thought you had finished with all of that. You're not 
procrastinating are you, waiting for me to die so that 
your book has a dramatic ending?” 

“No, that’s too predictable. But I am waiting 
around for an ending, and just think; the longer I wait, 
the younger the pictures of you will look.” 

“You better not wait too long. And listen, I hope 
you’re not going to end your book with one of those 
pictures of despair.” 

“It depends what you call a picture of despair. The 
image I had in mind seems to be about memory and reflec¬ 
tion, like looking back on your life.” 

“Oh Jesus, not another one of those.” 
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of his parents taken by Sultan over the last 
decade offers a darker and more compromised, if 
at times suspect, version of the chronicle un¬ 
folded by the family’s own archive. 

Sultan undermines any claim that photographs can 
be truthful and implicitly suggests that any 
arrangement of photographs that purports to be a 
documentary history is really an elaborate fic¬ 
tion. By openly airing both his doubts about the 
conventional family album and his parents’ pro¬ 
tests against his own more self-conscious work, 
he suggests that photography affects, and is 
affected by, social relationships far more than 
the other visual arts do. In Pictures from Home, 
Sultan goes to far greater lengths to reveal 
those relationships than most photographers 
would. 

Larry Sultan is a photographer and professor of 
art at California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland. Selections from Pictures from Home have 
been exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art; the 
Milwaukee Art Museum; and the Washington Project 
for the Arts. Sultan lives in the San Francisco 
Bay area with his wife and two sons. 
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